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A NEW SOUTH VIEW OF RECONSTRUCTION. 

Exactly thirty-three years ago the Congress of the United 
States began in earnest to reconstruct the Southern States in 
its own deliberately chosen way. The main feature of the 
Congressional plan of reconstruction was ratification of the 
Fourteenth Amendment — that is to say, acquiescence in ne- 
gro suffrage. This acquiescence was obtained from the re- 
luctant South by the temporary merging of the conquered 
States into military districts, and by the deliberate disqualifi- 
cation of such elements of the population as had rendered the 
separate constitutional conventions summoned under John- 
son's orders antagonistic to the wishes of the radical major- 
ity in Congress. If the results of this reconstruction legis- 
lation had not been so tragic, it might be selected with much 
justice as the most complete and beautiful of all examples of 
irony in human affairs. State rights had been the South- 
erner's shibboleth. He had declared that he fought not for 
slavery, but for the right of his State to secede and manage its 
own affairs in the way that best suited it. Now, in 1867, the 
only way in which he could become once more a citizen of his 
beloved State, restored to its full rights and privileges in the 
Union, and thus cease to be the trembling subject of a ma- 
jor-general clothed with almost despotic powers, was to stand 
silently by and watch carpetbaggers and scalawags, and may- 
be his own former slaves, after framing a constitution that al- 
lowed negro suffrage, proceed to disgrace the thus formed 
State by reckless and extravagant legislation that would injure 
public credit for a generation or more. In other words the 
Southerner who fought for his State's supremacy, its true sov- 
ereignty, was compelled to purchase its existence at the price 
of its degradation. If, as many radicals then believed, the 
crime of rebellion deserved condign punishment, it can hard- 
ly be denied that Messrs. Stevens and Sumner, and the other 

x From a lecture delivered before the Vassar Brothers Institute, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., March 6, 1900. 
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leaders of Congress showed most consummate ingenuity in 
their choice of punishment. 

But it is not so much a case of historical irony that I wish 
to lay stress upon as a case of historical contrast. In 1867 
we find a dominant political party in Congress, flushed with 
the glory of a successful war, triumphant over an opposing 
President, able to taunt its political adversaries with being 
traitors or " copperheads," supported in recent elections by 
the people of the victorious East and West. We find this 
powerful, well-led Congressional majority deliberately saying 
to the conquered people of the South : You can be restored 
to your political rights in the Union only by allowing the suf- 
frage to the freedman or else by submitting to a partial loss 
of representation in the Lower House of Congress, should you 
eventually gain control of your State and impose franchise 
restrictions upon the blacks. A little later we have this same 
Congressional majority by means of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment seeking to prevent discrimination in voting and other 
matters between whites and blacks. By the summer of 1870 
we find all the Southern States reconstructed according to 
this drastic plan and admitted to the Union. 

Now in 1900 what do we find? We find the negro's vote 
counted just so far as it suits the convenience of the South- 
ern white to count it; we find just so much money voted for 
the public education of the blacks as the Southern legisla- 
tures care to appropriate; we find the negro excluded from 
the best hotels and made to ride in "Jim Crow" cars; we 
find him often denied a lawful trial when it pleases a mob to 
hang him, and this in case not merely of rape, but also of 
murder, arson, and robbery; we find him driven out of com- 
munities in which he has obtained a petty post-office — in short, 
we find him protected only partially in his legal rights, de- 
nied all save the paltriest of social advantages, and simply 
juggled with in regard to his political rights. And yet a party 
calling itself Republican is in full power at Washington in this 
year of grace ; the judiciary of the United States is still re- 
spected and presumably able to protect American citizens; 
the people of the country have recently made it clear that 
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they will not tolerate one form of barbarism — to wit, polyg- 
amy — and the whole nation has just declared itself read}' 
to undertake the charge of alien races in distant islands. In 
1867 the negro was the object of our missionary enthusiasm ; 
in 1900 it is the Filipino, and we content ourselves with 
contributing to Mr. Booker Washington's school, and other- 
wise leaving the " nation's ward" to get along as best he may 
— with the result I have just described. Was there ever, I 
ask, such a change of attitude on the part of a people chron- 
icled before in the histoiy of mankind? I, at least, can recall 
none more complete or more remarkable. 

But how has this change come about? A satisfactory an- 
swer to this question can be obtained only from a careful, 
critical survey of our history as a nation, and especially of 
the histoty of the South since the close of the civil war. 

The situation in 1865 was an unparalleled one — certainly for 
Anglo-Saxons. When Cromwell and his followers rested 
on their victories no easily marked out and recognized sec- 
tion of England remained to be incorporated in the Common- 
wealth. Some portions of the country were more royalist 
than other portions, but the war against Charles had been a 
true civil war and not a war between sections. Hence with 
the death of the king there was little need for military rule 
of anj' portion of the kingdom, and the experiment of pla- 
cing generals of the army over military districts was soon 
abandoned as unnecessary and unsuccessful. It would 
probably not have been successful even if it had been need- 
ed ; and at least one may wish that our own radicals had 
thoroughly pondered this phase of English history. But pol- 
iticians have a way of remembering only those historical facts 
that will serve as precedents for what they wish to do. 

What did the leading politicians in 1865 wish to do with 
the conquered South? The Democrats and the conserva- 
tive Republicans naturally wished to get the States back into 
the Union with as little trouble as possible; the most radical 
Republicans wished to restore them only after the chief 
rebels had been properly punished; the friends of the black 
man wished to use the restoration of the States as a lever for 
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raising negro suffrage into the position of a paramount polit- 
ical issue; the freedmen themselves, the carpetbaggers, and 
the renegade Southern whites known as scalawags, desired 
negro suffrage as a sure basis for control of the prostrate 
States; the Southern whites in general wished, of course, to 
be restored to citizenship and to organize their State govern- 
ments with as little friction as possible. Such being the 
state of affairs, it was quite obvious that the advocates of 
rebel punishment and of negro suffrage would combine their 
forces and would begin an aggressive campaign which un- 
fortunately could be run on party lines. The presence of 
scalawags, carpetbaggers, and freedmen at the South nec- 
essarily suggested the idea that a strong Republican party 
could be built up in the conquered States by means of ne- 
gro suffrage and a sufficiently sweeping proscription of the 
whites. Late elections had not shown overwhelming Re- 
publican strength in the North, and it was quite clear that 
restored Southerners would vote the Democratic ticket. A 
radical programme would therefore be an advantageous 
partisan programme, and in a country wedded to the two- 
party system such a partisan programme was sure to be 
more or less popular. 

The work of the radical Republicans was therefore cut 
out for them, and in the person of Mr. Thaddeus Stevens 
they had one of the most efficient party leaders this country 
has ever known. But they had also in their favor some- 
thing better than a partisan programme and good leadership : 
they had that primary tendency of human nature to go to ex- 
tremes. In most or all revolutions — and, as we are all now 
aware, the reconstruction period was essentially one of revolu- 
tion — the party of progress sooner or later falls under the con- 
trol of its most radical members. So it was in the French 
Revolution; so it was in the Republican caucus after the war. 
Probably the only way in which moderates can overcome 
radicals is to be so radical in their own conservatism as to be 
willing to fight for the retention of the status quo. Naturally 
this rarely happens, and the opponents of a popular progress- 
ive movement fall into a helpless minority. 
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But the union of the radical Republicans at once caused 
the union of their opponents — that is, of all who were will- 
ing to be ranked outside the Republican party; for, as we 
have just seen, it was inevitable that the spirit of party 
should make moderate Republicans yield to their radical 
brothers. Under any circumstances an alliance between the 
Southern whites and the Northern Democrats would have been 
natural ; in face of the menaces offered by the Republicans 
both to the South and to the strict constructionist view of the 
constitution such an alliance was simply unavoidable. But 
the Southern whites were in the position of a vanquished 
caste; the Northern Democrats were in a distrusted, not to 
say despised, minority. The issue of the contest would not 
therefore have seemed doubtful in the spring of 1865 but for 
the fact the man who succeeded Lincoln in the presidency 
was a Democrat. This meant that the Republicans must 
have and hold a two-thirds majority in Congress. 

We have thus far dealt with the situation in the large, ig- 
noring personal influence save for a bare mention of the 
ability of Thaddeus Stevens as a party leader. It is impos- 
sible, however, in the history of any nation, even of a re- 
public based upon the rule of the majority, to overlook the 
fact that grave issues often turn upon the character of a sin- 
gle man. In the present instance it is no exaggeration to 
say that the fate of the South — nay, of the nation — depended 
upon the character of Andrew Johnson. If one wishes to 
probe further, one is still confronted by the element of per- 
sonality; for it was a man Booth who shot another man Lin- 
coln, and the fate of the country would have depended on the 
latter's character had he lived. It is furthermore plain, I 
think, that if Lincoln had lived he would have been found 
ranged with the Democrats and the Southern whites in re- 
sisting the revolutionary programme of the radical Republi- 
cans — only he would have had also the support of the mod- 
erate Republicans, which, alas ! Johnson could not count on. 
What the result would have been no man can determine, but 
I feel that those Southeners are right who maintain that the 
assassination of Lincoln was a greater blow to their section 
2 
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than Lee's defeat at Gettysburg. Lincoln's loyalty, his 
wisdom, his tact, his humor, his patience, would, I believe, 
have been more than a match for the shrewdness, the tire- 
less energy, the vindictive persistence of Stevens and the 
blind dogmatism and powerful will of Sumner. He would 
have persisted in his inchoate plan of restoring the relations 
of the conquered States with the Union as speedily as possi- 
ble, he would have checked the extravagances of the South- 
ern legislatures and conventions, he would have secured the 
freedman his legal rights and a fair share of his civil rights, 
and he would have postponed to a more convenient season 
the settlement of the vexed question of negro suffrage. I 
am, of course, aware that there are competent students who 
doubt whether even Lincoln could have resisted successful- 
ly the radicals in Congress; but my admiration for the man 
is so great that I can hardly conceive his succumbing to Ste- 
vens and Sumner. 

I do not even believe that Andrew Johnson would have 
succumbed to this formidable pair had he been possessed of 
ordinary tact, and, if report may be trusted, kept decently 
sober. He was a man of strong character, excellent sense, 
and approved loyalty. He had the support of a good cabi- 
net with Seward at its head. He undoubtedly adhered in the 
main to the plan of reconstruction that Lincoln seemed to fa- 
vor. His messages to his recalcitrant Congresses, whether 
or not entirely of his own composition, were remarkably 
strong documents which will hereafter receive due credit when 
posterity is able to judge him fairly. But he was unfortu- 
nately a Democrat, and was thus liable to the partisan suspi- 
cions of the Republicans; he had political ambitions and was 
naturally anxious to secure the support of the South; he 
acted too precipitately in proceeding with the work of re- 
construction during the recess of Congress ; and after he had 
fallen out with this body he displayed a lack of tact, not to 
say of decency, that inevitably strengthened his opponents. 
If Johnson had called an extra session and frankly taken 
Congress into his confidence, if he had behaved with dignity 
and thrown himself upon the good sense of the country in 
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the approaching elections, if he had carefully warned the 
Southern leaders against indiscretion on their part — his, 
or rather Lincoln's, wise and moderate plan of reconstruc- 
tion might have succeeded, the South would have been 
saved years of misery, and the Republican party would not 
now have the often illegitimate electoral votes of the solid 
South to overcome every four years. But the self-made 
Johnson was quite a different man from the self-made Lin- 
coln. He played into the hands of the radicals, disgusted 
the sober men of both parties, provoked and barely emerged 
in safety from one of the most deplorable partisan trials in 
history, and left the political stage a discredited figure whose 
rehabilitation will task the powers of some great future his- 
torian. We cannot altogether blame Johnson because he 
suffered from the defects of his qualities and was more 
sinned against than sinning, but we can at least draw from 
his career salutary lessons as to the power for good or ill 
that attaches to the person of each of our civil servants, 
even to our Vice President. 

Yet when the intemperate, tactless Johnson has had his 
due, what shall be said of his opponents in Congress? Sim- 
ply, I think, that they were doctrinaires and partisans. In 
these two words we have the source of a generation's woes. 
The negrophiles argued in a doctrinaire way about the 
duty of giving the negro a vote, especially that he might be 
able with it to defend his rights. They were thoroughly hon- 
est and well-meaning in their views, but they were totally 
ignorant of the negro's character, and they assumed falsely 
that the right to vote is as inalienable as the rights of life, 
liberty, and property. Universal suffrage was the goal to- 
ward which a republic like the United States should strive, 
but scholars like Sumner ought to have known that such a 
goal cannot be reached by mere legislation. They ought to 
have known, from the experience of the Anglo-Saxon with 
other races, that such domination as the reconstruction 
laws gave the negroes over the Southern whites could not 
be maintained after the Federal troops had been withdrawn, 
and they ought to have foreseen that no people of English 
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blood could be long subjected to military government. 
Neither the soldier nor the negro could continue to govern 
the South, and a small amount of historical acumen should 
have convinced Mr. Sumner and his followers of the fact. 
I am not blaming them for their delusion, nor do I forget 
that it is easy to criticise men's actions from the vantage 
ground of a subsequent generation ; but I do not think it un- 
fair to call them doctrinaires and to insist that the part they 
played in their country's history was most unfortunate at 
this juncture. 

The partisans, however, played a worse part. Their de- 
sire to punish the Southern whites for having "rebelled" was 
perhaps a natural one, but again history furnished an im- 
pressive warning. Besides, all they had to do was to look 
around them and profit from the example of the people and the 
soldiers. Never did a people, its army and its generals, be- 
have better to a conquered foe than the people of the North 
did to the people of the South apart from the reconstruc- 
tion legislation of Congress. The terms given by Grant and 
Sherman were worthy of heroes ; the charity of Lincoln was 
sublime; the attitude of the citizens of the North and West 
was on the whole worthy of the highest praise; and I, a 
Southerner, take profound pleasure in emphasizing the fact. 
But unfortunately the idea of punition entered the minds of 
some influential politicians, and there is no more dangerous 
idea. Punition, vengeance, even against a single man, is a 
dangerous idea; punition, vengeance against an entire popu- 
lation, is an idea that ought to be left to an all-wise God 
alone ! Fermenting in the small congressional brain it was 
sure to work mischief. 

But the idea of partisan supremacy worked more mischief 
than that of punition. It was a natural enough idea, for 
the party system had been in operation for two centuries. 
Besides, it did look hard to see the Southern States readmit- 
ted to full rights and privileges only to augment the power 
of that Democratic party which had done so much to bring 
on the war and to delay the North from carrying it to a 
successful completion. "The Republican party has saved 
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the Union ; ought it not now to insure its own perpetuation 
in order that it may protect the freedman and secure to the 
nation all the benefits that have been won?" So the parti- 
san Republican of a generation gone argued, and so, I am 
afraid, he argues to-day, and so would a Democrat argue 
were he in the Republican's place. It is human nature to 
argue thus, and in view of this fact I am indisposed to make 
use of any terms of blame. Who of us can be sure that he 
would not have been a partisan in 1867? 

But it is not well to content ourselves with saying: "It is 
only human to do thus and so." The whole of civilization 
rests on man's ability and determination to do more than his 
merely human nature prompts him to do. We must aspire 
toward the ideal, the divine; and I hold that to obey the dic- 
tates of partisanship is neither ideal nor divine, and that in 
judging our statesmen we must apply high standards or we 
shall inevitably lose our political ideals and retrograde. But, 
tried by high ideals, can the partisan, radical Republicans of 
1867 escape serious animadversion? 

In the first place they were unwise enough to reject a 
simple and consistent plan of reconstruction before they 
had given it a fair working chance. It is true that some of 
the Southern States had passed oppressive and unjust laws 
against the freedmen that seemed to reduce them to peon- 
age; but it was also true that the Supreme Court was per- 
fectly capable of pronouncing these laws unconstitutional, 
and had given signs of its disposition to do so. Besides, it 
was only natural that, in view of the total subversion of eco- 
nomic and social conditions, the Southern whites should 
have attempted hast}r and unwise labor and vagrancy legis- 
lation, while on the other hand it was obvious that the men 
to whom they most looked up were counseling moderation 
and loyalty to the Union. From 1865 to 1870 Gen. Robert 
E. Lee was by far the most influential man in the South, and 
it requires small study of his character and correspondence 
to see what direction his advice was taking. The fire-eaters 
were somewhat under a cloud, for they had brought on the 
disastrous war, and many of the worst of them had escaped 
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to Europe or to Mexico. Their places, curiously enough 
were taken by the radical Republicans. These men, by op- 
posing Johnson, by advocating negro suffrage, by talking 
about conquered provinces, by insisting upon the presence 
of troops in the South, by affiliating with the carpetbaggers 
and the scalawags, filled the Southern whites with a rage 
which the victories of Grant and Sherman had not caused 
and which the vindictive eloquence of Toombs and other ir- 
reconcilables would have been powerless to inspire. The 
South was exhausted and ready to listen to its great soldiers 
Lee and Johnston, who, like Grant and Sherman in the 
North, were by no means radical. But the politicians in- 
tervened, established military despotisms, which, to their 
credit, the major-generals did not on the whole relish or abuse, 
gave free license to legislative carnivals of corruption, and 
laid, in part at least, the foundation for the present race 
troubles of the South. It has, indeed, been held by high 
authority 1 that for Congress to have left the Johnson plan 
in operation would have been, "from the standpoint of the 
great national issues demanding settlement, grotesquely im- 
possible," but I am inclined to think that this statement rests 
on a confusion of the terms " national" and "partisan." 

In the second place, not merely did the partisan Repub- 
licans of 1865 to 1870 reject a simple and consistent plan of 
reconstruction before it had been fairly tried ; not merely did 
they substitute a plan of their own based upon the false the- 
ories of the doctrinaires and, in its reliance upon military sup- 
port, antagonistic to every Anglo-Saxon ideal of government ; 
not merely were they responsible for the "woes unnum- 
bered" suffered by the South down to 1876, and for the Ku- 
klux and other outrages inflicted upon the blacks through- 
out a long and dismal period ; but they dealt a powerful and 
almost deadly blow to constitutional government in this coun- 
try. From bitterly resenting the alleged treachery of John- 
son and his so-called tyrannical attempt to govern in defiance 
of Congress, they proceeded themselves to erect the greatest 

1 Dunning, "Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction," p. 251. 
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tyranny this country has ever known. They developed the 
tyranny of the caucus over moderate and recalcitrant mem- 
bers, carrying through in at least one instance a most impor- 
tant measure in the space of twenty minutes. By allowing 
no interim between the close of one Congress and the begin- 
ning of another they grossly interfered with the constitutional 
power and prerogatives of the President. By refusing to 
recognize the existence of States whose votes were never- 
theless counted in the ratification of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment they acted with a partisan inconsistency dangerous to 
constitutional liberty. In the Tenure of Office Act and in 
other legislation they not only flouted the principles of re- 
publican government as handed down by the fathers, but 
deliberately legislated so as to render powerless that inde- 
pendent and indispensable department of government, the 
executive — a course of conduct which was of the very es- 
sence of tyranny. 

I have no doubt that a clever lawyer can make out a spe- 
cious defense for their actions, and that historians can trump 
up the plea of necessity, which is really no plea, as it is im- 
possible to prove that no other course of action, save the one 
followed, is open to a set of men at a given time and under 
given circumstances. I know that it is possible for special 
pleaders to lay stress on the masterly way in which the rad- 
ical leaders marshaled their forces, and thus obscure for the 
average reader the real meaning of the events whose record 
he is perusing, yet I am still convinced that when any man 
or body of men attempts in a republic to govern through only 
one of the three arms of government we have a plain case of 
tyranny. They may act from motives of supposed benevo- 
lence, but history shows that benevolent tyranny always de- 
generates rapidly and frightfully. Now, for a short time after 
the war Congress overrode the President and the judiciary, 
and so established a tyranny. But this was fortunately bro- 
ken when the attempt to convict Johnson failed, and it has 
been in part remedied by the action of the Supreme Court in 
restricting the interference with the affairs of the States, at- 
tempted by means of Congressional legislation, and of the 
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constitutional amendments secured through Congressional 
compulsion. The breaking down of a tyranny does not, how- 
ever, leave a people uninjured. What has been maybe, and 
it is neither traitorous nor pessimistic to declare that recent 
events seem to indicate that constitutional government is not 
so strong in this country to-day as it was two generations ago. 

But there is no need to continue this indictment of the doc- 
trinaires and partisans of 1867. Let us turn our attention to 
other actors in the drama, perhaps I should say the trage- 
dy, of reconstruction. 

As for the people of the loyal States whose support at the 
polls nerved the radicals in their madness, I have no words 
of blame. The people were well disposed, but they did not 
know what was best to be done in such a crisis, and they nat- 
urally trusted the party that had saved the Union. The idea 
that the people of this country really govern it and determine 
the course of political events is quite too absurd to be com- 
bated at this late day. The people have been party-ridden 
for generations, and it is no wonder that they should be an easy 
prey to irresponsible partisans. They were such in 1867; 
they are such in 1900; they will be such so long as histori- 
ans and publicists, and other leaders of opinion, are blind to 
the fact that in an epoch of social and economic problems, as 
well as in one of revolutionary tendencies, the two-party sys- 
tem is one of the most dangerous instruments of government 
ever devised by the wit of man. 

With regard to the population of the South during the re- 
construction period proper we must be a little more detailed 
in our treatment. That population was susceptible of a four- 
fold division — to wit, the carpetbaggers from the North, the 
scalawags from the South, the freedmen, and the conquered 
whites. As for the carbetbaggers and the scalawags, it must 
in justice be said that they contained among them some hon- 
est and estimable men who have since risen to prominence 
in the New South. That there should beTascals among them 
was inevitable. Where the carcass is, there will the vultures 
congregate. The South lay prostrate ; and bad men, whether 
aliens or native, hastened to prey upon her. Aided by Gon- 
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gressional ignorance and partisanship, and by the docility of 
the freedmen, they inaugurated a saturnalia of misrule which 
has been too often described to require many words here. 
The enormous State debts piled up by them retarded the pro» 
cess of recuperation by at least two decades. " As a former 
resident of Virginia, I can bear testimony to the baleful ef- 
fects of their extravagance in that State which led to partial 
repudiation and to the debauching of politics to a lamentable 
extent ; yet Virginia probably suffered little compared with 
States farther south. Nor were extravagance and financial 
bungling and crime their worst injury to the South. They 
introduced a most vicious variety of the national disease of 
office-seeking. The}'' grabbed offices, and showed a primi- 
tive people how to make them pay. The pluralities and si- 
necures of the Papal States were rivaled, if not distanced, in 
the South, especially in the commonwealths lying along the 
Gulf. Worse still, they inaugurated a reign of terror which, 
when the Southerners got the opportunity, was diverted, by 
means of the Kuklux Klan and in other ways, to the inno- 
cent heads of the blacks. The lives and property of influen- 
tial men were not safe in certain districts, and whole families 
were forced to flee for refuge to States where they would be 
unknown. Is it any wonder that the memory of such out- 
rages has been slow to fade in the South, that old men and 
women look upon the hardships suffered during the war as 
almost trivial in comparison with the degradation and op- 
pression they underwent at the hands not of soldiers but of 
rascajs and renegades and misguided negroes? 

But why, at this late day, should we dwell upon such un- 
pleasant topics? As I have said, the carpetbaggers and scal- 
awags acted after their kind ; and as for the negroes, their be- 
havior was only natural and by no means characteristic of 
the race. On the whole the freedmen behaved well; on the 
whole they are a kindly, well-disposed race to-day, who have 
made remarkable progress, all things considered. That their 
fate is likely to be a happy one, I do not believe, for the ag- 
ricultural South is rapidly becoming an industrial South, and 
I doubt if they can stand the competition with white labor. 
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If they cannot, they will go to the wall, but when their su- 
premacy is no longer feared, their elimination will be a com- 
paratively painless one. The Southern white, as a rule, both 
understands and likes the negro. He was forced into per- 
secuting him by the carpetbaggers and by the Congressional 
partisans, and he has continued the despicable practice be- 
cause of the warp given to his character by the poverty, the 
loss of political prestige, and the other direful consequences 
of the war and the reconstruction period. With the exploita- 
tion of his great mineral and other resources and with the 
consequent increase of wealth, with his place in the nation's 
councils more fully restored, there will be little reason for the 
Southerner to fear the negro, and the latter will be better 
treated than he hasbeen for a generation. Then one of the 
worst effects of reconstruction legislation will have been done 
away with. 

But the future of the negro, although an interesting topic, 
lies somewhat apart from our main theme, even though a dis- 
cussion of it does show us plainly that the doctrinaires of 1867 
were wrong in thinking that they could determine the status 
of a race by mere legislation. We are more concerned with 
the share of responsibility borne by the Southern whites in 
this sad business of reconstruction. As has been already in- 
timated, I regard the Southern whites as having been more 
sinned against than sinning; but I do not wish to minimize 
their faults and indiscretions. It was surely the height of in- 
discretion for the Southern legislatures to pass oppressive acts 
virtually closing to the freedman all the avenues of progress. 
Yet these acts were liable to be pronounced unconstitutional, 
and it must be conceded that between 1865 and 1867 the 
whites had had little time to recover from the shock of war 
and the consequent upheaval of society. They were impru- 
dent, and their legislation seems absurd and horrible to us ; 
but on the other hand the radicals in Congress were fatuous, 
and their legislation was abortive and tyrannical. Partisanship 
worked mischief on both sides, but we naturally hold those 
who had least to fear and suffer most accountable. As for 
the conduct of the Southerners after drastic reconstruction 
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was begun, it seems to me to have been only what was to be 
expected, although fraught with direful consequences. As 
we have seen, they were taught bad lessons by the carpetbag- 
gers and scalawags, and they surely had no cause to love the 
negro's injudicious friends in Congress. As Anglo-Saxons 
they were determined to escape from both military rule and 
negro domination as soon as possible ; hence, wisely or not, 
they threw themselves into the arms of the Democratic party 
and began to intimidate and cheat the negro. 

Then once more was proved the truth of the adage that 
they that touch pitch will be denied. From mere intimida- 
tion the Kuklux and other organizations passed to violence, 
and in New Orleans in the early seventies to an actual mas- 
sacre. The kindly relations of a century and more were 
rudely severed ; the rising generation of negroes was suffered 
to grow up without training and to become a menace to life 
and honor and property. The result is seen in such brutal 
spectacles, shocking to God and man, as the unpardonably 
cruel lynching of Sam Hose in Georgia. I shudder at men- 
tioning this horrible outrage ; but I must refer to it, for it was 
a direct consequence of the reconstruction legislation of thir- 
ty-three years ago. And the results of the frauds practiced 
upon the negroes at the polls have been almost as disastrous. 
Some years ago I carefully examined newspaper reports of 
local elections in South Carolina during the period from 1836 
to 1848, and found mention of only one case of suspected 
stuffing of the ballot box. How many cases of such stuffing 
may one suppose a careful student of the period, say between 
1878 and 1890, would discover? But can a people accustom 
themselves to cheating in elections without declining con- 
spicuously in political virtue ? The South has declined im- 
mensely during the last thirty years; and yet, not having lost 
her full representation in Congress, she has more political 
power than is her due. Can that power be exercised prop- 
erly? For an answer to this question, I may point to the at- 
titude of the mass of the Southern people on the grave finan- 
cial and economic problems that have recently confronted the 
country. But at the same time I must emphatically call atten- 
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tion to the fact that the South has for a generation been think- 
ing of how to do away with the effects of partisan reconstruc- 
tion legislation, and has had neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to inform herself about truly national issues. On the 
rotten foundation of ballot box stuffing her politicians have 
erected a machine which has woven a net over the whole sec- 
tion. Some day there will be a collapse ; but the people will 
still be bound up in the net, and the more they struggle the 
more they will be involved in its coils. Then their only hope 
of rescue will lie in a strong, clear-sighted statesman to cut 
the entangling meshes. 

What are the main conclusions to be drawn from this brief 
review of the tragedy of reconstruction? They are: First, 
that as in all true tragedies, our sympathy should go out for the 
main sufferers. We should regret Johnson's erratic con- 
duct ; we should regret the lack of wisdom displayed by Con- 
gress; we should regret the rash excesses of the Southern 
people. Secondly, we should see in the events of this re- 
construction period the most important political object lesson 
we have ever had as a people. At no other time in our his- 
tory, or perhaps in the history of the whole world apart from 
the period of the French Revolution, have ignorance and 
partisanship so joined hands for the oppression of a people. 
The result has been, as we have seen, thoroughly disastrous. 
Southern politics have been corrupted, the whites have been 
alienated from the negroes, lives and property have been de- 
stroyed, a section richly endowed by nature has lain com- 
paratively idle almost till the present, and the ghastly and de- 
plorable instrumentality of a foreign war was needed to bring 
completely together the disrupted Union of 1861. I may be 
told that between thirty and forty years is, after all, a short 
period in which to heal such grievous wounds; but when I 
consider the admirable temper displayed by the Northern peo- 
ple and the moderation of such men as Lincoln and Grant, 
I cannot help believing that if partisanship and ignorance had 
not ruled in Congress between 1865 and 1870 the Union 
would have been fully restored before 1898, and that we 
should probably have had statesmen enough in the country 
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to save us from the Spanish War itself. It was not necessary 
that legislators should run counter to the teachings of history : 
it was not necessary that a people should suffer morally and 
materially as the Southern people have done. The Civil War 
was bound, of course, to bring evils in its train — evils to both 
South and North — but it is as plain as anything in history 
that these evils were augmented unnecessarily by the actions 
of men who were chosen to govern the country wisely, and 
instead governed it foolishly. W. P. Trent. 



